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enteenth century, the authority of the London Company in 1621 might have 
been cited by Dr. Bruce. At a meeting of the committee of the Com- 
pany, it was alleged as one of the reasons why the East India Free School 
should be erected that "the Planters have been hitherto constrained to 
their great costs to send their children from thence hither to be taught." 
Probably Dr. Bruce is inclined to give a little too aristocratic turn 
to society in Virginia, which the records of the seventeenth century do 
not bear him out in. While social differences were undoubtedly preva- 
lent, the lack of any great English nobles in Virginia and the independent 
and scattered mode of existence made it impossible to keep up the dif- 
ferences of the Mother Country to any great extent. One strong evi- 
dence of a comparative equality is shown in the existence of universal 
suffrage, which practically prevailed in Virginia till 1736. For though in 
the latter part of the seventeenth century a freehold qualification was 
prescribed, there was no limit attached to the freehold, and Spotswood 
tells us, in 1713, that any one owning half an acre of land could vote and 
hold a seat in the Assembly. As land was very cheap, a half acre 
amounted to no limitation whatever. 

American History for Use in Secondary Schools. By Roscoe Lewis 
Ashley. The MacMillan Company, London. 1909. 

The tone and temper of this work are to be highly recommended, de- 
spite its faults. These faults arise from Mr. Ashley's too great depend- 
ence upon secondary authority and his prejudices as a Northern man ana 
evidently a man of strong nationalistic views. Some errors suggestive of 
a hundred like them may be noted : 

1. The responsibility of the spoils system is credited to Jackson, when 
it is well known that it began with John Adams, who filled every office 
with Federalists, and after his defeat in 1800, tried to perpetuate the Fed- 
eral rule by the Midnight Judges and depriving Jefferson of the presi- 
dency. 

2. On page 312 Harrison "made clear his preference for a national 
bank." I challenge Mr. Ashley to produce any evidence for this asser- 
tion. 

3. On page 313 the account of John Tyler, while fairer than usual, 
is still unjust. Mr. Ashley cites Macmaster, but has Mr. Ashley ever read 
"The Letters and Times of the Tylers," by Lyon G. Tyler? 

4. On the question of secession it is not to be expected that Mr. 
Ashley would tell the whole truth, but after stating on page 378 that the 
South and North were two distinct people, he should have gone further 
and said the South as such was entitled to its independence 
and that the war waged by the North was a cruel and unjust one. 
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In coercing the South, the Federal government abandoned the principle 
of its own establishment that "government was based on the consent of 
the governed." 

5. In respect to Lincoln's dealings with the Confederate commis- 
sioners, the testimony of Judge Campbell and the facts in the case do not 
appear to agree with Mr. Ashley's statement that Lincoln "promised only 
that he would notify them of a relief expedition." Now why should Lin- 
coln have given any promise unless he felt that he was under moral 
obligation of some sort? He must have contemplated a hostile contin- 
gency, and the notice, to have been a fair one, should have been given in 
the inception of the move. But as a matter of fact Governor Pickens 
did not receive the notice till the Federal fleet was off the coast of South 
Carolina, when the newspapers were already full of the matter. Judge 
Campbell states that, in course of the interviews, Seward consulted Lin- 
coln; and neither Lincoln nor Seward to my knowledge ever denied the 
truth of his statements. On the contrary, Seward wrote to Charles 
Francis Adams, on April 10, 1861, that the President "willingly accepted 
the proposition as true" that the Federal government "could not reduce 
the seceding States by conquest." 

6. On page 407 Mr. Ashley uses this language: "For two hours on 
the morning of March 8th, these two iron clad vessels fought each other 
at close range, until the Merrimac withdrew, not disabled, but baffled, 
never again to be used for offensive purposes." Objections: (a) As 
shown by the "Official Records of the Union and Confederate Navies" 
the battle between the Merrimac and Monitor lasted nearly four hours, 
not two; (b) The same records show that the battle occurred on March 
9th, not March 8th ; (c) In regard to the combat these records show 
that the officers of the Merrimac claimed that by reason of a shell, which 
exploded on the turret and blinded the captain, the Monitor withdrew 
from the fight, whereupon, the Merrimac unable to come nearer to the 
Minnesota than a mile, retired to Norfolk to repair the damages done 
to the ship by the Federal wooden fleet in the battle of the day previous. 
On the other hand, the Federal officers say that they continued to fight 
the Merrimac until she was driven from the field of battle. They admit, 
however, that their turret was struck and Captain Worden put out of 
commission, Lieutenant Greene taking command. Now between these 
two versions, surely the testimony of Captain Van Brunt, of the Minne- 
sota, a Federal officer, should be decisive, if in favor of the Confederates. 
In his report he states distinctly that the Monitor, after receiving the 
shell on the turret, stood off for Fort Monroe, and he thought that she 
had received some serious injury. He then states that thinking his last 
hour had come he prepared to fight his stranded ship, the Minnesota, to 
the last, but was relieved when he saw the Merrimac sail for Norfolk. 
See Official Records, Volume VII, page 12. (d) Mr. Ashley says that 
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after the Merrimac withdrew "she was never again used for offensive 
purposes," but against this statement is the record that the Merrimac re- 
turned to the Roads twice afterwards, on April nth, and May 8, 1862. 
She came into the Roads and challenged the Monitor to battle, but the 
Monitor kept under the guns at Fort Monroe, Commodore Goldsboro 
having, as he says, received orders not to risk his ship in a second en- 
counter with the Merrimac, unless he could take her at a disadvantage in 
wide water, and use the Vanderbilt and other merchant vessels to run 
her down. See Official Records, Vol. VII., page 331. The following is 
an extract from a letter of the crew of the Monitor, which shows how 
they felt about it. It is addressed to Captain Worden, who had been 
injured in the fight of March 9th: "But since we Lost you we have Lost 
our all that was Dear to us Still we are Waiting very Patiently to en- 
gage our Antagonist if we could only get a chance to do so; that last 
time she came out we all thought we would have the Pleasure of Sinking 
her But we all got Disapointed for we did not fire one Shot and the 
Norfolk papers Says we are Coward in the Monitor and all we want is 
a chance to Show them where it lies, with you for our Captain we can 
teach them who is cowards." (Official Records, Vol. VII., page 40.) 
(e) The reference in section 353 to the "destruction" of the Merrimac 
in connection with what precedes would make most children think that 
the Monitor destroyed the Merrimac ; whereas it is nothing but sheer jus- 
tice to say that the Merrimac was blown up by her own crew two months 
after the battle of March 9th ; during all of which time the ship was used 
for offensive purposes, in preventing the Monitor from going up James 
River, and in protecting the right wing of General Johnston's army. 

While the book is such a one as should never be used in the sec- 
ondary schools of the South, there are many good things about it for 
which Mr. Ashley should receive praise. He does not hesitate to say that 
Lincoln in every possible way trampled on the Constitution by the execu- 
tion of his so-called "war powers"; and his allusions to Mr. Davis, while 
not enthusiastic, are gentlemanly and considerate. His great hero is Mr. 
Lincoln, though in what particulars the Martyred President is entitled to 
so much praise he does not make clear. Lincoln stated in the beginning 
of his administration that he had "no lawful right to interfere with 
slavery," and yet in less than two years' time he ate his words and tried 
to abolish it. His selection of so many incompetent generals and officers 
is especially in contrast to Mr. Davis' wise discretion. Can Mr. Ashley, 
knowing the disposition of men to heroize, question the statement that 
two facts have contributed largely to Lincoln glorification: (1) The suc- 
cess of the war which he inaugurated; (2) his martyrdom in the hour of 
victory? Has he ever thought out how Lincoln would stand in Northern 
history (1) If the war had failed; (2) If he had lived to survive it? Both 
of these things might reasonably have been. 



